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The Diffusion Gospel amongst the 
Ih athe n, unenlightened nations. 


[The following letter, which we copy from the 
Bi itish Fi ie nd, was addre SS¢ d 





0) the 


and ‘othe r 







by our venerable 






friend George Richardson, of Newcastle, Eng- 
land, to several Friends, and amongst them 
William Tanner, who, believing the subject to 





be one that 





should claim the attention of our 
Religious Society at large, asked permission to 
publish it. The writer isa Minister, well be- 
loved and worthily honored, retaining, when 
little short of four score years and ten, the vigor 
and devotedness with which ke has faithfully 
labored during a long life in spreading a know- 
ledge of the glad tidings of the Gospel 

Ed. F. R.J 


Tanne 7 ,—My mind 
with an apprehension 
that our Religious So lety is not coming forward 
as it ought to do, t 
line of service, 














Dear Bric nd, William 
has long been burdened 








yut has shrunk from its true 
in reference to an endeavor to 
promote the extensivn of the kingdom of our 
Lord Jesus Christ in heathen lands. 







In early 






glad tidings of the gospel of peace ; 
amongst professing C hristians 
few have been called out to travel exte nsively. 
James Backhouse and G. W. Walker labored in 
New South Wales and parts adjacent, and in 
South Africa, for nearly nine years. Stephen 
Grellet and William All-n took many long jour- 
neys; as also did Daniel Wheeler, Thomas Shilli- 
toe, J. J. Gurney, and others Of later time, 
John and Martha Yeardley, and Robert Lindsey. 
But it is remarkable that a large proportion of 


: but chiefly 










times, Friends went forth boldly proclaiming the ! 


OF late years al 


s Eee 









the labors of Friends have been in the direction 
of serious inquirers amongst Christian professor: 
but very little to the heathen. 

Thus in the beginning of the gospel, our Lord 
and his disciples went forth to gather “ the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel ;” but He was given 
also for “a light to lighten the Gentiles, and for 
salvation to the ends of the earth.” We are 
taught by the language of prophecy, “that from 
the rising of the sun to the going down of the 
same, the Lord’s name is to be great among the 
Gentiles, and in every place incense and a pure 

| offering shall be offered to his name.” “ For 
my vame shall be great among the heathen,” 

‘saith the Lord of hosts. The kingdoms of this 
world are to become the kingd: ms of our Lord 
and of his Christ. 

Within the last fifty years, the attention of 
the Christian community, in England and North 
America especially, has been powerfully and 
usefully awakened to a just sense of the sunk 
and degraded condition of the 


various heathen 
nations. 


The debasing superstitions connected 
with idolatry—the infanticide, the suttees, and 
the strangling of women on the death of their 
husbands—-the cannibalism, the bloody and 
ferocious wars, so common amongst the heathen, 
have claimed close and serious attention. Men 
have been raised up and called to labor in this 
field of service. Amongst the earliest within 
our memory, were Claudius Buchanan and Henry 
Martyn, who called attention to the state of the 
population of India. Carey, Ward and Marsh- 
man, at Serampore, labored long and diligently 
to acquire a knowledge of the languages of India; 
Marshman, Morrison and Milne, those of China. 
Groves went through Russia to Bagdad and 
| Persia. How wonderful have been the results 
of those researches—how vast the fruit of their 
labors ! 

But Friends, as a Religious Society, 
properly regarded those proceedings with that 
Christian interest which they might seem justly 
to claim from them? Have they not rather 
been looking askance at them? But why should 
it be so? 

The Society of Friends has been occupying a 
useful position, both in England and America. 


have 
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They labored long and hard for the relief of the | 
heathen population of Western Africa, that they | 
might be relieved from the cruelties and miseries 
inflicted on them by the slave trade ; and success- 
fully also for the abolition of West India Slavery. 
They watched over the emancipated and their | 
offspring, that the proper education of their 
children should not be wholly neglected. They 
also extended some care, in this latter respect, to 
some on the coast of Western Africa. 

Now in those operations the Society generally 
took a part in the way of free contributions to a| 
fund placed under the management of Friends 
in London, who were empowered to make grants | 
for specific purposes, as the occasion, from time | 
to time, appeared to call for them; which grants | 
in several cases were intrusted to the care of 
ageuts abroad—missionaries or others, in whom 
the committee could confide for approp riating 
them in accordance with the instruction received 
from the committee. 

Now we may observe, that a large proportion 
of the labor of Friends has been directed to the | 
improvement of the temporal condition of those | 
who were the objects of solicitude; but surely | 
we should go farther, and seek to promote their 
spiritual and eternal welfare, and the infusion of | 
gospel light amongst them. Christ's religion | 
requircs of us to labor to turn the minds of men 
from darkness unto light—from the power of | 
sin and Satan unto God. “ Ye are the light of 





the world,” said our Lord, ‘“‘ but men do not 
light a candle and put it undera bed or under 


a bushel.” Are we coming up to the spirit of 
this injunction, with regard to penthe n nations ?| 
I feel the more solicitous on this subject, from a} 
persuasion that there is a door open into a field of | 
good promise, in which Friends may usefully 
encourage and help those who are already en 

gaged in the good work, and that they may do! 
this without the abandonment of any of our main 
characteristic prine iples or testimonies, which we 
believe were given us to bear before the world, 

by Him through whose divine power we were 
gathered as a people. 

My mind has often been deeply interested in 
perusing the records* of the successful labors of 
pious and devoted men, who have gone out un- 
der the patronage of the various Missionary So- 
cieties, to labor amongst the heathen for their 
conversion to C hristianity. srief and transient 
visits, though very useful for instruction and 
edification, are not all that is required for the 
conversion of heathen nations. A more perma- 
pent residence and continuous effort are needful— 
especially for the acquirement of a knowledge of 
the native languages. Many pious men have 
been raised up, and have gone forth in the love 
of Christ, as with their lives in their hands, and 
have sought a residence amongst savages and 


* See The Gospel of Dunth, by Macleod Wy vlie ; 
also The Southern World, by Robert Young. 


stains al with mabaid success. Adoni 
ram J adeon, and his three excellent wives, his 
ardent fellow-laborers, spent many years amongst 
the Burmans and the Karens, who resided in 
the villages amongst the jungles, in the province 
of Negu. The biessings which descended upon 
their self-denying labors, with thuse of their ex- 


| cellent successors, resulted in many thousand 


persons ewbracing Christianity. A large num- 
ber of the natives became also teachers or 
preachers—several of them cndued with tal- 
ents for much uscfulness—amongst their breth- 
ren. 

In New Zealand and the Feejee Islands, al- 
most whole tribes of cannibals, through the la- 
bors of the missionaries, were induced to cast 


| away their idols, forsake their superstitions, cease 


from their frequent ferocious wars, aud their 
horrid customs, to become worshippers of the 
only true God, and sincere believers in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and from barbarous cannibals be- 
came meek Christians, peaceful cultivators of 
the soil, regular traders, and furnishing exporta- 
ble produce of great value and extent. 

Similar changes took place in the Friendly 
[slands, where, about thirty years ago, there was 
not a Christian; now, it is said, there is not a 
heathen. A C hie f over several tribes has become 
jan humble, self-denying Christian—a judicious, 
intelligent, well- qualified preacher of the gospel 
| of life and salvation. Now these are highly im- 
portant events; and may well encourage Friends 
as a body, to move forward, and lend a hand of 
|help to such parts of the work, as they can, in 
accordance with their own conscientious con- 
victions. 

The Society, collectively, may usefully con- 
tribute to promote the work, as to a large extent 
it does, by its support to the Bible Society; but 
more is required. One valuable means of ac- 
celerating these highly important national 


, changes, appears to have been by the missiona- 


Ties acquiring a knowledge of the native lan- 


 cuages, forming alp habets, teaching the natives 
| . . ° 
to read and write, then translating portions of 


Holy Scripture into their language, printing 
them, and freely and widely dispe rsing them 
amongst such as have acquired the power of 
reading. It has been observed that this process 
arrests the attention of the natives, and affords 
them great delight. They thereby quickly dis- 
cover the superiority which educated men have 
over others, and are led to seek and read with 
much avidity the portions of Holy Scripture 
thus placed in their hands. ‘hus their under- 
standings become enlightened, and by the opera- 
tion of. the Spirit of God, their hearts are 
mollified and changed. Receiving the Serip- 
tures of truth as of divine origin, they bow 
submissively to their high authority, and become 
willingly subjected to the yoke of Christ. 

I think it was said, a few years ago, that in 
the island of Madagascar, during the few years 
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that the missionaries were allowed to labor,|their brethren would be excited for their help, 
12,000 persons learned to read and many of | and the funds of the proposed Association would 
them to write. And so firmly had the doctrines | be applicable in their case. 
of Christianity laid hold of their minds, that 
after being deprived of their instructors for satiaiines 
é' FRETTING. 
many years, their heathen rulers have not been 
able to extirpate Christianity, even by a long- This is a petty fault, but one which has much 
continued rigorous persecution. Several have | influence upon character and happiness. There 
laid down their lives for Christ’s sake, boldly | have been men of strong and cultivated intellects, 
confessing their faith in his name. whose minds have been sadly weakened, and 
Now there is much in the above missionary | their acquirements made utterly useless by their 
operations in which Friends, as a body, may subjection to this miserable habit. We have seen 
freely and cordially unite, and aid in the way of Christians, also, otherwise highly furnished for 
pecuniary grants for specified objects—say in| extensive usefulness, whose influence has been 
what relates to the employment of teachers to| completely nullified by it; while on the other 
enable the natives to read, in translating the| hand, the power of the religion of Christ has 
Holy Scriptures into the native languages, in| never been more distinctly or healthfully mani- 
printing, and widely and freely dispersing them. fested than by its rescue of many from its domi- 
There are other branches of this great question, nation, and their return toa cheerful submission. 
in which Friends may freely aid, as they have|In the serenity of his declining years, John 
done in the case of the Indians of North America, | Wesley was enabled to say, “I /ee/, 1 grieve, but 
in supplying them with blankets to hide their by the grace of God, | /ret at nothing.” His 
nakedness. W. Penn said, “The superfluities of words are to us a sure sign, both of the ripe 
the vain world would clothe the naked one.” | wisdom of age, and of the thoroughness of the 
Would it not be well that we should have a| work of grace in his heart. 
“ Friends’ Association for aiding in the diffusion} Fretting is unfortunately regarded by many 
of Gospel light amongst the heathen and other | Christians as only a foible, an unpleasant foible, 
unenlightened nations ?” indeed, but only a foible. We think it might 
We should ever remember that our Lord| more justly be called a sin. If the words “be 
Jesus Uhrist came to give light to them that sit | careful for nothing,” is a divine law, fretfulness 
in darkness and the shadow of death, to guide| is certainly not obedience to it. If patience isa 
their feet into the way of peace. We should Christian grace, the impatience which is con- 
strive for the extension of Christ's kingdom, | stantly breaking forth into petty complaints about 
and the exaltation of his dominion over a world | trivial things cannot be regarded but as its oppo- 
that lieth in wickedness. [ am persuaded the site, and what is the opposite of a Christian grace 
divine blessing would attend it. It would tend| but asin? Let Christians look at it. If we are 
to edification both at home and abroad, as there | to be judged for idle words, and condemned be- 
is a single eye to the glory of God and the| cause of them, shall we not be judged for impa- 
salvation of men. That wisdom which is profit-| tient words, and for those querulous complaints 
able to direct will be afforded. To many it will which come from a heart ill at ease itself, and 
be a profitable occupation, both of money and of | ready to murmur against all the appointments of 
thought, and I am persuaded that many sincere- | (rod ? 
hearted Friends would feel relieved of a burden,| But it is as a bar to usefulness that we feel 
be led to see more of Zion’s king in his beauty, | how evil a thing this petty foible may become. 
and be permitted by living faith to behold the | It spoils a thousand other good qualities. Who 
land that is very far off as a place of broad | loves and honors a fretful minister, learned and 
rivers and of streams watering the garden of the| laborious though he may be? Where is the 
Lord. We should be more fruitful in the field| school class that can be long retained or largely 
of offering, and more joyful in the house of | benefitted by one who shows himself a prey to 
prayer. discontent, and seems to have confined his study 
My letter has run toa great length, but my | of the Bible very much to the Lamentations ? 
heart is warmed with a fresh feeling of the love | What wife or mother can keep her place as the 
of God to our perishing fellow-mortals of distant | centre of the household affections, when day 
lands, with ardent desires for their help. |after day there is a perpetual dropping of com- 
Thy sincere friend, | plaining words, and when the face has always a 
Grorce Ricwarpson. | worn and weary look? Can poverty be cheered, 
Newcastle, 12th mo. 12th, 1859. or the sick chamber enlivened, by one who has 
P.S.—It is probable that in case Friends, as a. no heart but for his own sorrow, and loves to. re- 
reliyious community, should heartily entertain a‘ hearse the tale of his fancied miseries? No. 
serious concern for the conversion of heathen |‘To be thoroughly and largely useful one must 
nations, some of them may be drawn to take up| work with a free and genial heart. Good bamor 
their residence among the heathen. In such an| helps vastly in the accomplishing of good works. 
event I am persuaded that the kind sympathy of| A cheerful countenance, the exponent of a cheer- 
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ful heart, will remove many difficulties, and as-| to talk loudly and then run from the danger. 
sist us to meet those that are immoveable.| Why? rather let us ask, why not? what is to 
Fretting will only make difficulties larger and| keep us from yielding? Because we feel right? 
more formidable, and will create some itself. It| Nay, we have again and again felt aright and 
will weaken our own power, and deter others | thought aright, without accustoming ourselves to 
from coming to our side. Its influence is evil,| act aright, and though there was an original con- 
and only evil, and that continually.—Sundvy | nexion in our minds between feeling and acting, 


School Times. 


———+-—~0 
READING OF FICTION. 


The danger of an elegant and polite educa- 
tion is, that it separates feeling and acting; it 
teaches us to think, speak and be affected aright, 
without forcing us to practice what is right. I 
will take an illustration of this, though some- 
what a familiar one, from the effect produced on 
the mind by reading what is commonly called a 
romance or novel, which comes under the de- 
scription of polite literature of which 1 am 
speaking. Such works contain many good senti- 
ments; (I am speaking of the better sort of | 
them:) characters too are introduced, virtuous, 
noble, patient under suffering, and triumphing 
at length over misfortune. The great truths of 


religion are upheld (we will say) and enforced ; | 
and our affections excited and interested in what| useful; that they sometimes do 


is good and true. But it is all fiction; it does 


not exist out of a book, which contains the be-| good. 
We have nothing to do: | 


ginning and end of it. 
we read, are affected, softened or roused, and that 
is all; we cool again—nothing comes of it. Now 
observe the effect of this. God has made us feel 
in order that we may go on to act in consequence 
of feeling; if then we allow our feelings to be 
excited without acting upon them, we do mis- 
chief to the moral system within us, just as we 
might spoil a watch, or other piece of mechan- 
ism, by playing with the wheels of it. 
en its springs and they cease to act truly. Ac- 
cordingly when we have got into the habit of 
amusing ourselves with these works of fiction, 
we come at length to feel the excitement with- 
out the slightest thought or tendency to act upon 
it; and since it is very difficult to begin any duty 


}us are loosened and powerless. 


there is none now; the reins, so to say, within 
And what is 
here introduced in the case of fortitude, is true 
in all cases of duty. The refinement which lite- 
rature gives is that of thinking, feeling, know- 
ing and speaking right, not acting right; and 
thus, while it makes the manners amiable, and 
the conversation decorous and agreeable, it has 
no tendency to make the conduct, the practice 
of the man, virtuous. Observe, | have supposed 
the works of fiction I speak of, to inculeate right 
sentiments; though such works (play books, for 
example,) are often vicious and immoral. But, 
even at best, supposing them well principled, 
still after all, at best, they are, I say, dangerous 
in themselves, if we allow refinement to stand 
in the place of hardy, rough-handed obedience. 
It follows, that 1 am much opposed to certain 
religious novels, which some persons think so 
good I am far 
from denying; but they do more harm than 
They do harm on the whole; they lead 
men to cultivate the religious affections separate 
from religious practice. 

And here | must notice something further, in 
elegant accomplishments, which goes to make us 
over refined and fastidious, and falsely delicate. 
In books, everything is made beautiful in its 


jway. Pictures are drawn of complete virtue ; 


little is said about failures, every day obedience. 
which is neither practical nor interesting. Tru 


We weak-| faith teaches us to do numberless disagreeable 


things for Christ’s sake, to bear petty annoyan 
ces which we find written down in no book. In 
most books, Christian conduct is made grand, 
elevated and splendid; so that any one, who only 
knows of true religion from books, and not from 
actual endeavors to be religious, is sure to be 





without some emotion or other (7. e. on mere 


offended at religion when he actually comes upon 


principles of dry reasoning,) a grave question it, from the roughness and humbleness of his 
arises, how, after destroying the connection be-| duties, and his necessary deficiencies in doing 
tween feeling and acting, shall we get ourselves|them. It is beautiful in a picture to wash th 
to act when circumstances make it our duty to disciples’ feet; but the sands of the real desert 
do so? For instance: we will say we have read| have no coweliness in them to compensate for 
again and again, of the heroism of facing danger, | the servile nature of the occupation.— Newman 
and we have glowed with the thought of its no- 
bleness. We have felt how great it is to bear 
pain, and submit to indignities, rather than 
wound our conscience; and all this again and| A child had been spending some time at a dis- 
again, when we had no opportunity of carrying| tance from home. One day a friend offered her 
our good feelings into practice. Now, suppose | several articles of which she was fond, but which 
at length we actually come into trial, and let us| would not bear transportation to any distance 
say, our feelings become aroused (as often be-| “I thank you,” was the child’s reply, “ but 1 am 
fore) at the thought of boldly resisting tempta-| going home.” In this reply there was an im- 
tion to cowardice, shall we therefore do our duty, | plied declining of the proffered gifts. She could 
quitting ourselves like men? rather, we are likely | not take them with her. 
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This should be the reply of the 0 hristian to 
many propositions. Perhaps it is proposed that 
he acquire some accomplishment highly valued 
by the men of this world. His reply may be, 
“Lf am going home, and [ cannot take it ‘with 
me. If ] could, it would be of no use to me 
there.” 

But it may be asked, shall a man acquire no 
accomplishments, form no habits, except those 
that he will have occasion to use in heaven? 
The reply may be, he should form no habits 
which tend to induce a condition of soul un- 
suited to heaven. If an accomplishment tends 
to produce levity and worldly mindedness, it has 
a tendency to unfit his soul for heaven. Hence 
he should let it alone. 

A man may have earthly honors offered him. 
The price required of him may not involve a 
direct violation of any Christian duty. It is set 
before him as an object to be gained. It may 
appear very alluring to him. But he can say, 
‘‘L. am going home. I cannot take it with me. 
If 1 could, it would be of no use to me there. 
The honor that cometh from God is the only 
honor that will be recognized there.” 

It would seem that Christians spend a great 
deal of time and effort in acquiring things which 
they cannot take home with them. They form| 
attachments which they can never take with | 
them to heaven. They sometimes cling to their 
property as though they thought they could take 
it home with them. 

Those who are going home should carefully 
provide themselves with the things they will 
want there ; their hold on other things should be 
a very slender one. All who are going to heaven 
will need holy hearts. Hence, holiness should 
be the great object of pursuit —S. S. Times. 


- ~~. - 


WELLS IN THE EAST—JACOB’S WELL. 


By those who live in a temperate climate, 
where the well or the aqueduct furnishes to | 
every house a supply of water practically inex- 


haustible, 
distress caused by thirst, 


relieving it by drinking pure water—a luxury 


whic h is said to excel all other pleas sures of | 


sense. (ne must reside or travel in a Syrian 
climate to realize the beauty and force of the 
allusions of Scripture to “‘ water out of the wells 
of salvation,” “cold water to a thirsty soul,’ 
“the fountain of living waters,” and many 
others. The digging of a permanent well or the 
discovery of a spring was a public benefaction, 
and its possession was a matter of great import- 
ance. Its existence at a given spot decided 
the nightly resting-place of caravans, the en- 
campment of armies, and the location of towns, 
1 Sam. 29: 1; 2 Sam. 2: 13. Hence Beer 
the Hebrew name for a well or spring, forms a 
part of many names and places, as "Beeroth, 
Beerah, Beer-sheba, etc. So valuable was a 


no idea can be formed of the e xtreme | 
and of the luxury of| 


supply of water, that a field containing a 
spring was a princely dowry, Judg. 1: 13-15, 
and a well was a matter of strife and negotiation 
between differenttribes. Thus weread that Abra- 
ham, in making a treaty with king Abimelech, 
“reproved him because of a well of water which 
Abimelech’s servants had violently taken away,” 
and the ownership of the well was sealed to 
Abraham by a special oath and covenant, Gen. 
21: 25-31. A similar transaction occurred dur- 
ing the life of Isaac, Gen. 26: 14-33. In nego- 
tiating with the king of Edom for a passage 
through his territory, the Israelites said, “ We 
will go by the hi ghway ; ; and if | and my cattle 
drink of thy water, then I will pay for it.” 
Num. 20: 17-19. Still stronger is the expres- 
sion in Lam. 5: 4,“ We have drunk our own 
water for money ;” that is, we bought it of our 
foreign rulers, though we are the natural pro- 
prietors of the wells that furnished it. The 
custom of demanding pay for water of the trav- 
eller is still found in some parts of the Kast; 
while in many other parts a place is provided 
where cold water and sometimes bread are offered 
gratuitously to the stranger, at the expense of 
the village, or as an actof charity by the benevo- 
lent, Mark 9:41. In case of a hostile invasion, 
nothing could more effectually harass an advane- 
ing army or the besiegers of a city, than to fill 
with stones the wells on which they relied, 2 
| Kings : 8:25; 2 Chron. 32: 3. 

| Wells are sometimes found in Pulestine fur- 
nished with a well-sweep and bucket, or a wind- 
lass: but usually the water is drawn with pitchers 
and ropes ; and the store curbs of ancient wells 
bear the marks of long use. They were often 
covered with a large flat stone, to exclude the 
flying sand and secure the water to its owners, 
and also for the security of strangers, who were 
liable to fall into them unawares—a mischance 
which very often occurs in modern Syria, and 
against which the beneficent law of Moses made 
provision, Exod. 21: 33,34. This stone was 
removed about sunset, when the females of the 
vicinity drew their supply of water for domestic 
use, and the flocks and herds drank from the 
stone troughs which are still found beside almost 
every well. At this hour, the well was a favor- 


5 


lite place of resort, and presented a scene of life 


and gayety greatly in contrast with its ordinary 
loneliness, Gen. 24: 11-28; 29: 1-10; Ex. 2: 
16-19; 1 Sam. 9:11. Wells, however, were 
sometimes infested by robbers, Judg.5: 11; and 
Dr. Shaw mentions a beautiful spring in Barbary, 
the Arabic name of which means, “ Drink, and 
away!’ a motto which may well be inscribed 
over even the best springs of earthly delight. 

‘‘ JAcoB’s WELL” is for ever memorable for 
the conversation there held by our Lord with 
the Samaritan woman John 4. It was prob- 
ably dug in the “ parcel of ground which Jacob 
bought of the sons of Hamor, the father of 


Shecbem, for a hundred pieces of silver; and it 
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boone the possession of the childee ren nof Jensph. P 
It lay at the eastern opening of the charming 
valley of Shechem or Sychar, into which the 
disciples went to buy food, ere they continued 
their journey southward to Jerusalem ; and is 
still in existence, though now little used and 
often nearly dry. It is covered by a vaulted 
roof, with a narrow entrance closed by a heavy 
rock. Around it is a platform, and the remains 
of a church built over the spot by the empress 
Helena. Close at hand is mount Gerizim, which 
the woman of Sychar no doubt glanced at as 
she said, “ Our fathers worshipped in this moun- 
tain.” On the west is the broad and fertile 
plain of Mukhna, where the fields were “ white 
already to the harvest.” The woman intimated 
that the well was ‘deep,’ and had no steps. 
Actual measurement shows it to be seventy-five 
feet deep, and about nine feet in diameter. Dr. 
Wilson, in 1842, sent down with ropes a Jew 
named Jacob, to explore the well and recover a 
Bible dropped into it by Mr. Bonar three years 
before. This was found almost destroyed by 
lying in water. 

Our Saviour here said, “‘ Whosoever drinketh 
of this water, shall thirst again: but whosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall give him, shall 
never thirst ; but the water that I shall give him 
shall be in hima well of water, springing up 
into everlasting life.” How strikingly true 
these words, as we look back. Eighteen hundred 


years had passed since that ancient well was dug ; 
and eighteeu hundred years more have since 


rolled away. Men of a hundred generations 
and as many different tribes have drunk in turn 
of its waters, but not one has thereby quenched 
his soul’s thirst. They remained as restless as 
before with the fever of sin, and are still subject 
to everlasting thirst, unless they resorted to Him 
who has opened the true and living fountain. 
We may never drink of Jacob’s well, and neither 
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experienced men, many of whom, having been 
Inspectors and Keepers of Prisons for years, 
were deemed fully qualified to consider and dis- 
cuss this important subject. With them were 
associated, on the occasion, the Inspectors and 
the Members of our Prison Society. During the 
session of the body, the relative advantages of 
the Congregate and Separate Systems were tho- 
roughly discussed, and the merits of the latter 
were fully shown. The proceedings resulted in 
the formation of a National Society, to meet 
annually to consider and discuss the best method 

Prison Discipline, and the President was 
authorized to appoint two competent persons to 
prepare addresses, to be presented at the next 
meeting of the Society—one of the addresses to 
be on the advantages of the Congregate System, 
and the other on the merits of the Separate 
System. These proceedings demonstrate, that 
this subject has become one of the leading ques- 
tions of the age, and is occupying the minds of 
great and good men, whose benevolence has 
prompted them to take into consideration the 
condition of the fallen, with a view to their 
reformation.— Report of W. J. Mullen, Prison 
Agent, dated January 1st, 1860. 
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WORKING MEN ON THE WAR QUESTION. 


If any proof were wanting that peace princi- 
ples are making their way, slowly it may be, but 
surely, among the masses of the people, that 
proof is to be found in the growing interest man- 
ifested, and the growing attention paid to the 
subject by intelligent working men. In various 
parts of the country, and with increasing fre- 
quency, it is made the subject of essay and dis- 
cussion in Mutual Improvement Societies, and in 
the discussion classes of various institutions sup- 
ported by the working classes. 

We have before us the prospectus of “A So- 


it nor any other earthly good can meet our ciety for the Diffusion of Peace Principles in 


spiritual wants; but Christ still proclains, ‘‘ Ho, 
every one that thirsteth, come ye to the watess~- 
yea, come, buy wine and milk without money 
and without price.”—American Messenger. 


—__—_-~ee=- 
PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


The National Convention held in the Phila- 
delphia County Prison, on the 8th of July last, 
to consider, ‘‘what is the best system of disci- 
pline and management of Convicts, with a view 
to their reformation and the good of Society”— 
“what system of labor is best calculated to im- 
press a sense of Justice and Right on the minds 
of Convicts, and at the same time remunerate the 
Public for the expense of their keeping” —and 
“ what is the most economical mode of managing 
a Prison, consistent with the health and physi- 
cal well being of the Convicts ?’’—shows, that 
the subject of Prison discipline is beginning to 


be understood, and has attracted the attention of} 


connexion with the John Street Chapel ( Baptist 
Noel’s) Senior Bible Class.” This Society has 
been established only a few months, but has al- 
ready been the means of diffusing much valuable 
information, and in quarters where it is likely to 
tell with admirable effect. The following is from 
the circular of this little band of laborers in the 
field of peace— 

“Being convinced that the practice of war is 
fraught with a vast amount of evil both to nations 
and individuals, knowing it to be contrary to the 
teachings and practice of Christ and his apostles, 
and believing that the Christian community are 
not sufficiently alive to the duty of diseounte- 
nancing such an Anti-Christian practice, we have 
been induced to form an Association to diffuse 
information upon ‘ Peace Principles,’ by means 
of Tract distribution, the circulation of suitable 
oe the reading of Essays and the delivery of 

Lectures.” 
We have also just received a pamphlet entitled 
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“ The Horrors of Warand the Blessings of Peace: 
a Lecture delivered to a company of Working 
Men.’ 

It is introduced to us as ‘‘ the humble atte ‘mpt 
of a Working Man to spread the glorious princi- 
ples of Peace and to disabuse the minds of his 
fellow working men on the subject of war.” 

[t was delivered at Birmingham in the Friends’ 
First Day Adult School. It is a composition 
which reflects great credit upon the author—in- 
dicating a thorough knowledge of his subject, and 
a spirit in harmony with his great theme. The 
following extract will show how well and con 
clusively the argument is handled— 

“The annual value of the manufactures pro- 
duced in Great Britain is about £180,000,000; 
the revenue is about £60,000,000, £30,000,000 


of which go to pay the interest of the national 
debt contracted by war, and more than two-thirds | 
of the remaining £30,000,000 go to defray the 
expenses of war establishments, so that in every 
pound raised 
and sixpence of it go for war purposes. 


in the shape of taxes, seventeen 

Again, 
out of every three shillings produced by manu- | 
factures, one shilling is taken for the national 

expenditure, and with the two shillings remain- 
ing materials are to be bought, the laborer 
rent paid, and the master supported. Now, only 
conceive, if you can, what benefits would accrue 
to the manufacturing interests of this country if 
the £50,000,000 used for war were no longer re- 

quired. Every one knows £50,000,000 employ- 
ed in manufactures would, in the course of twelve 
months, produce more than £100,000,000. Mer- 
chants could sell cheaper, and realize more than 
three times the amuunt of profit, and be enabled 
successfully to compete with any market in the 
known world. Such a state of things would| 
soon tell on the working population, by multi- 
plying the demand for labor, and giving to every 
man a vastly increased rate of wages. 

“Some may say that all these things are very 
good and desirable, but unattainable. Others 
may think, and some we know do think, that 
though is to be wished for, longed for, 
prayed for, yet that it is impossible to maintain | 
the peace of the world without war and great 
standing armies. Now I will tell you what we 
want to secure all these good things. We want 
the power of a glorious example. We want the | 
determination that we will no longer be made 
targets for other men to shoot at, that we will 
never more enlist as soldier, that we will never 
more fight the battles of those who oppress us, | 
and hold us, as the great Duke of Wellington 
held the common soldier, as the scum of the| 
earth, but that we will form one universal broth- | 
erhood. Let us be determined to do unto others 
as we would they should do unto us, and ever | i 
more do justice, love mercy, and follow peace with 
all men. Let us be determined never to blowa 
man’s brains out for doing wrong, till we have 
learned to do everything that is right ourselves. 


and 


peace 





|few weeks ago a sermon on the moral, 
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Let us be determined to do violence to no man, but 
put up the sword into the scabbard, lest by using 
the sword we perish by the sword. Let us, as 
working men, with the glorious book of divine 
truth in our hands, reflecting its peaceful light on 
our souls, and revealing the awful deformity of 
war, follow peace. Then fierce hurricanes, 
nursed in silence and secrecy, may begin to howl 
and a tle amid the shrouds of the good ship, 
Peace, in which we ride, and the straining and 
pitching of the ship will tell surely they are at- 
tempting to exert the force of war upon her. 
Make all tight, stand every man at his post, lift 
every his heart to the great sea Lord, the 
Lord of heaven and earth; and when the waves 
shall rise and threaten like wild beasts on every 
side, and the fierce winds come down upon us like 
an avalanche from the mountain tops, we will not 
be afraid: One is in the ship whom the winds 
and the waves obey; not one of the peaceful 
crew shall perish. All this may come, and more, 
but we will constantly sing, 


man 


‘Thou, too, sail on, O ship of peace, 

Sail on! O brotherhood, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

And all its hopes of future years, 

Is hanging, breathless, on thy fate. 

We know what Master laid thy keel ; 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope ; 
What anvils rung, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge, and what a heat, 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope. 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
’Tis of the waves, not of the rock; 

Tis but the Happing of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale. 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on! nor fear to breast the sea ; 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with Thee ; 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith, triumphant o’erpur fears, 

Are all with Thee, are all} Thee.’ ”’ 


With such evidence of Ptegress as this who 
will say that the friends of peaée have labored in 
vain. The truths which they haye sown in faith, 
are already germinating in the hearts of the peo- 
ple. Let us hope and labor on, till embittered 
governments shall seek in vain among enlight- 
ened and Christianized populations for the instru- 
ments and victims of the hateful policy of war.— 
Bond of Brotherhood. 


1) + 
TOBACCO. 


Dr. Hawes, of Hartford, Conn., preached 

physical 
and economical effects of the of tobacco, 
which created quite a stir in the community. 
He dealt heavy blows against the vice of tobacco 
intemperance. Quite a number of young men 
have already abandoned the use of the weed in 
consequence of his appeal, and the secular papers 
publishing an abstract uf the sermon, have been 

widely scattered, and in one instance, a second 


use 














































































































































































edition was required. Some sixty young men| 
having requested the Doctor to repeat the sermon, | 
he preached it again last evening to a larger | 
audience than at first. Good will deubtless come 
of the bold and decided stand taken by the| 
Doctor. 

He exhibited facts and statistics showing the | 
destruction of health and sanity, the demoral- 
izing influence, and the great expense caused by 
the use of tobacco. It costs the people of the 
United States over forty millions of dollars an- 
nually—more than is spent for all purposes of 
education. New York city uses daily $10,000 
in tobacco, and $8,500 in bread. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 11, 1860. 





THe CoLtorED ORPHAN ASYLUM, NEw 
York.—At the present juncture, when in refer- 
ence to our country generally, and to parts of it 
more especially, it may be emphatically said 
in the words of the Preacher, “ Behold, the tears 
of such as were oppressed, and they had no com- 
forter; and on the side of their oppressors there 
was power, but they had no comforter,” we may 
be permitted to congratulate the oppressed class 
in New York on the existence in their midst of 
the Association for the benefit of Colored Or- 
phans, and its well conducted Asylum, and in 
this gloomy day to gather from its labors hope for 
the future. We have before usthe Tu nty-th ird 
Annual Report of the Managers, from which 
it appears that 265 children partook of the ben- 
efits of the institution during the past year, and 
211 remained at its close. Taken, in numerous 
instances, from wretched abodes, or from a wan- 
dering life in the streets, these poor outcasts are 
kindly nursed and carefully instructed and train- 
ed until they reach the age of 12 years, when 
other homes are provided for them with great 
caution and solicitude. 

“ The admission of a destitute colored orphan,” 


says the Report, “ is, of itself, sufficient to open 


the well-springs of the heart ; but when his prog- 
ress is watched, and he is found proceeding 
from the nursery to the schools in gradual suc- 
cession, his character developing, and his deport- 
ment keeping pace with the instruction afforded, 
both head and heart betokening the future man, 
the Managers have indeed cause for gratitude.” 
And when, after he has been indentured, and 
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of his progress and improvement, “ a fine young 


man, at the age of 21, presents himself at the In- 
stitution, who has served his term of apprentice- 
ship with credit and ability, by the blessing of 
Him who has promised to be a Father to the 
fatherless, the Managers are permitted to feel 
that their labors have not been in vain.”’ 

The schools, four in number, are admirably 
conducted, as is strikingly evident from the 
united interest of both teachers and scholars. 
That proper economy is observed is shown by the 
statement that the cost per day of food, of good 
quality and well prepared, is only six and three- 
quarter cents fur each inmate of the Institution, 
including officers, domestics and children. 

The Hospital, belonging to the Asylum, and 
affording ample accommodations for 60 children, 
forms a truly humane and important feature of 
this excellent charity. It enables the Managers 
to receive sick and diseased little sufferers who 
could not properly be admitted into the Asylum 
itself. An efficient Matron and two nurses are 
employed in this department, and a schoel for 
convalescent patients is attached to the building. 
The Report gives interesting accounts of the last 
days and happy deaths of three children at the 
Asylum, and concludes with saying that “the 
Managers, as in former years, are compelled to 
plead with their friends for continued aid—the 
benefits afforded in the Institution are large and 
steadily progre-sive—the object being simply 
and singly to fister and protect the homeless 
orphan. They are not regardless of former fa- 
vors, and are well assured that the assistance 
thus rendered has been blessed to the givers as 
well as to the recipients.” 

Amongst the Managers we notice the names 
of several of our friends who would doubtless be 
vlad to receive contributions:—Anna H. Shot- 
well and Sarah 8S. Murray, 60 Kast 29th street ; 
Elizabeth Bowne, 51 Bond street; Hannah W. 
Collins, 155 Bleeker street ; Mary K. Day, 129 
EK. 15th street; Anna C. Tatum, 11 Phelps 
Place ; Sarah F. Underhill, 215 Madison street; 
Lydia G. Underhill, 19 KE. 25th street, and Anna 
F. Willis, 3 Gramerey Square. 

—<——_ 

Tur Howarp Institution.—lIn giving place 
to the Fifth Annual Report of this Institution, 
we are sure that the object does not need from 


us, though it greatly merits, commendation. We 


testimonials have been received from time to time | may, however, assure our readers who may be 
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disposed to grant the liberal support which is|@ member of Goshen 


solicited, that the Institution is conducted by 
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Monthly Meeting, Logan Co., 
Ohio. 


——., In Preble Co., Ohio, on the Ist of 1st month 


Managers im whose efficiency the fullest confi- | jast, Wiutiam Srvsss, in the 65th year of his age; a 


dence may be reposed. 
a 


Marriep, On the Ist inst., at 12th Street Meeting- 


highly esteemed Elder of Elk Monthly Meeting. 
Having in early life submitted to the tendering 

visitations of Truth, and yielding his heart thereunto, 

he witnessed a growth in grace, and became firmly 


house, Dr. J. H. Wortutnatron to Mary M., daughter | established in the faith and doctrines of Christianity, 


of Thomas Kimber—all of this city. 





, At Friends’ Meeting-house, on 12th Street, 


as professed by our religious Society, advocating 


them by example and precept. At an early age he 


on the 25th of 1st mo. last, Jouy Ety Batperstoy to | became usefal in meetings for discipline, and being 


Racwet 8S. Foeae—all of this city. 
e+ 


Diep, On the 18th of 10th mo., 1859, Estuer, wife 


of Jeremiah Kimbrough, and daughter of Eli Harvey, 
aged 29 years. 


She bore a lingering illness with much patience | jy, a 


and resig 


a 


nation, expressing, that through the mercy 


of her dear Saviour, her peace was made with God. 

—, On the 7th of llth mo., 1859, Louisa, wife 
of Joseph Mather, and daughter of Jonathan D. and 
Susanna W. Hadley, aged 27 years. 

Her disease was complicated and lingering, and 
her sufferings were very severe ; but she bore them 
with Christian calmness, expressing that she was 
willing to suffer to gain an admission into the 
Gate City. She frequently expressed that she saw 
nothing in her way; and through faith in the dear 
Redeem r she wa 
close, that all was peace within. These two Friends 
were of Springfield Monthly Meeting, 
Clinton Co., Ohio; and, by their consistent course in 
life, they had endeared themselves to a large circle 
of friends. 


members 


On the 28th of 10th mo., 1859, Witutam 


Capsury, aged 27 years, son of Joel and Caroline W. 
Cadbury 

In the midst of a lengthened though not suffering 
illness, this dear young friend was made aware of 
the necessity of a preparation for eternity. 


’ Every 
action was made subservient to thi 


3 one event, and 
a prayerful endeavor that each thought should be 
kept in subjection, whilst the peaceful serenity of 
his countenance and the calm resignation with which 
he accepted each progressive step of his disease, evi- 
denced that strength was afforded from the one true 
source whence it was so earnestly sought. His spirit 
was led oftentimes to hold communion with his 
Saviour, devoting many hours daily to retirement 
and silent waiting upon Him; and as the inward 
work was slowly progressing, he felt it right to show 
an outward conformity to true Christian simplicity, 
guarding every word, lest too full an expression might 
ifterwards bring condemnation. Past incidents of 
his life were searchingly reviewed; and whilst he 
acknowledged the mercy and goodness which had re- 
strained him from flagrant sins, he believed that de- 


viations, however trifling, called for sincere repent- 


ance. He was led to exclaim, ‘‘Oh! if the work should 
not be accomplished ;’’ and a few days previous to 
the close, earnestly prayed, ‘‘that some evidence 


might be given of acceptance.’’ This seemed merci- 
fully granted, as he feelingly expressed, ‘‘ my Heav- 
enly Father is very near to support me; it is a 
blessed thing to feel the work is done; all is peace ; 
the cloud is removed ; as I am passing through the 
dark valley, there is no fear.’’ And a short inter- 
val ere his purified spirit was released, he was 
breathing forth the language: ‘‘ Allelujah, salvation 
and glory, and honor, and power unto the Lord our 
God.’’ 


, Near Lytle’s Creek Meeting, Clinton Co., 
on the 16th of Ist mo. last, Roopa Yovune, 


as 
Ohio, 





Pearl | 


s enabled to say, when near her | 


devoted to the services of Society, he with much 
propriety discharged the important duties of Elder 
and Overseer for many years ; also was a serviceable 
member of the Meeting for Sufferings for near thirty 
years. Our friend was one that felt a deep interest 
in Friends’ schools, and in the subject of education 
eneral amongst us, having contributed liberal- 
ly to our Boarding School, believing it would, 
if rightly conducted, be a blessing to the youth of 
|our Society. He endured a long and tedious decline 
lof three years with much patience and Christian 
| fortitude. The day he died he expressed the belief 
that a better mansion was prepared for him; and 
|the same evening he calmly and quietly passed 


| away. 





. At his residence, near Baltimore, on the 15th 
lof 1st mo. last, Dr. Ricuarp H. Tuomas, in the 55th 
year of his age. 
To record authoritatively the development of our 
dear Friend’s Christian character, and, for the ex- 
altation of Divine grace, to bear testimony to its 
matured fruits, will doubtless become the duty of 
those who witnessed the one, and were privileged 
most largely to partake of the other. In the mean 
time an event, which has been so widely and deeply 
| felt, may properly be made the occasion briefly to 
exhibit the power of faith as it is illustrated in many 
portions of Dr. Thomas’ life. 

He was born in Anne-Arundel Co., Maryland, in 
| the 6th month, 1805. His excellent parents were 
not then members of our religious Society, but be- 


came united to it some years later, having previous- 
ly, from a conviction of duty, emancipated nearly one 
hundred slaves, who had been the inheritance of his 
mother. The minor children were soon after received 
into membership, at their parents’ request. Having 
received a liberal education, and completed a course 
of medical studies, he settled in Baltimore, 
ultimately became eminent, both as 
and a teacher of medicine. 

A pleasing address, great vivacity, and 
of no ordinary character, gave him ready access 
to cultivated and fashionable society ;—and for a 
short time he yielded himself to its allurements. 
Happily, however, he was early brought under deep, 
religious conviction; and having been firmly con- 
| vinced of our Christian principles, and believing a 
public confession of them to be required of him, he 
| adopted the dress and language of Friends. While 
in this state of mind he embarked his wife, 
then in declining health, for Havana. In the midst 
| of a threatening storm at night, after passing through 
much mental anguish, he was favored with a re- 
| markable sense of the atoning efficacy of the blood of 
Christ, and an assuring conviction of his acceptance 
in Him. It is not too much to say that, from that 
| time, his was a life of faith. 


where he 
a practitioner 


talent 


with 


In his profession, in 
| the social circle, and in the exercise of the ministry, 
ihe ceased not to show that the cause of the Re- 
deemer was, above all things, precious to him. Nor 
were remarkable fruits of this devotedness wanting. 

As he grew in grace, his mind expanded with deepen- 
ing love to his fellow-men. His native cheerfulness 
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and kindliness made him acceptable to all classes, and 
without obtruding religious topics, he seldom failed 
to leave behind him, when there was a preparation 
to receive it, a sense of how blessed a thing it is to 
be a Christian. 

In the work of the ministry he labored with 
great diligence—a very large practice in his pro 
fession was not allowed to interfere with his 
regular and punctual attendance of meetings, or 
with other religious engagements. All the Yearly 
Meetings of Friends were visited, and some of them 
repeatedly. He held many meetings among other 
denominations, and preached with great acceptance 
**the unsearchable riches of Christ.’’ This is not 
the place to dwell on the character of his ministry. 
Yet, it may be said, that believing that there was no 
true qualification to preach the gospel, except under 
the immediate and renewed influence of the Holy 
Spirit, it was his earnest desire to minister only 
in the ability thus given. His preaching was 
direct, sound and comprehensive. Everywhere he 
preached Christ and him crucified. Nor is it un- 
fitting to add, that the simplicity of the delivery was 
suited to the importance of the message. Pressing 
upon his hearers the most momentous truths, he 
never lessened their influence by modulated tones or 
extravagant gesture. 

Our dear friend was permitted repeatedly to suffer 
from the loss of those to whom he was tenderly at- 
tached; on such occasions the Christian’s faith was 
beautifully exhibited. He arose from these trials a 
suffering but cheerful believer. They brought him 
nearer to the footstool of Divine mercy. In the as- 
surance of faith his thoughts passed beyond the 
grave; and while ‘‘ looking for and hasting’’ to the 
coming of his Lord, with grateful acquiescence he 
submitted to his will. 

In the summer of 1856, his health having greatly 
failed, he visited England with a view to its improve- 
ment. Near the end of the voyage the vessel nar- 
rowly escaped shipwreck; the captain pronounced 
the ship lost, but Dr. Thomas, even while preparing 
to encounter the waves, was so firmly impressed with 
a sense of religious duties to be performed in Eng- 
land, that he was kept in great calmness. After a 
brief sojourn there he returned home without im- 
provement, and his friends could not but fear that 
he might rapidly sink under his most painful malady. 
Shortly after, however, he laid before them his con- 
cern to re-visit England, from a sense of religious 
duty, and receiving their testimonials, he accomplish- 
ed that service under great physical suffering, but 
to the full relief of his own mind, and with the near 
unity of those among whom he labored. His services 
on this visit were often of the most exhausting cha- 
racter. His public meetings were large and very 
numerous, while the disease, under which he suf- 
fered intensely, would seem to have been of itself 
sufficient to discourage a less faithful servant. 

From this time Dr. Thomas’ life was, with the ex- 
ception of a few months of apparent restoration, a 
series of constantly recurring physical sufferings. 
But not for a moment was it known that his faith 
failed him. So long as it was possible, he was ac- 
tively engaged in the service of his Lord; and when | 
this was no longer possible, his cheerfulnes under 
those distressing pains of body gave evidence not | 
less impressive that the foundation on which he had 
built could not be shaken. During the whole of his | 
long, painful and sometimes agonizing suffering, not’ 
one word of impatience ever escaped him; and ofien 
when his body was racked with pain, his spirit re- | 
joiced with joy, which he declared to be ‘‘ unspeaka- 
ble and full of glory.’”? With his mind unclouded, 
his faith triumphant, and with this anticipation on 
earth of the joys which awaited him, did this true 
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believer in Jesus approach the close of a life the 


best portions of which had been passed in the work 
of his Lord. 


~<tie~o 
NOTICE. 


The Annual Meeting of the Auxiliary Bible Asso- 
ciation of Friends of Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing, is appointed to meet at the usual place, Arch 
Street Meeting-house, on Second-day, the 13th inst., 
at 8 o’clock P.M. The presence of the members and 
of Friends generally, will be agreeable and tend to 
encourage the good work of distributing the Holy 
Scriptures. Tueopaitus E. Beestey, Secretary. 

Phila., 24 mo. 6th, 1860. 


+ - -— 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


Memoir of Exizasetu T. Kino, with Extracts from 
her Letters and Journal, 21 edition. Price 40 cents, 
or by mail 50 cents, on sale by Ww. MAcniven, 

No. 109 North Tenth St., Philada. 


+08 - 
OAK GROVE SEMINARY. 


The Spring Term of this Institution will open on 
Third-day, the 2lst of Second month, and continue 
eleven weeks. The School will be under the charge 
of Albert K. Smiley, A. M., Principal, with compe- 
tent Assistants. Tuition will invariably be required 
in advance for the whole term. The Boarding House, 
in connection with the School, will be under the 
charge of James Van Blarcom, Superintendent, and 
Lydia Ellen Cole, Matron. Board for one-half of the 
term will be required in advance. 

Applications for admission, stating the moral cha- 
racter of the applicant, should be addressed at an 
early date to the Principal or Superintendent, at 
Vassalboro’, Maine. 

On behalf of the Committee on Instruction, 

» 


ot. GEORGE RICHARDSON. 


+ <0 - 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING SCHOUL AT 
UNION SPRINGS. 

The Half-Yearly Spring Term of this Institution is 
to open on the Ist of Third month next, and con- 
tinue 20 weeks. 

As a large number of applications for admission 
have been already made, it is desirable that those 
who would secure places should give early notice. 
Circulars, containing Terms, &c., sent to all appli- 
cants. J. J. Tuomas, 

Clerk of Committee. 

Union Springs, N. Y., Ist mo. 24th, 1860.—2t. 


-——_ - 


I see in this world two heaps of human happi- 
ness and misery; if [ can but take the smallest 
bit from one heap and add it to the other, I car- 
ry a point. If, as I go home, a child has dropped 
a halfpenny, and if by giving it another I can 
wipe away its tears, I feel that I have done 
something. I should be glad indeed to do 
greater things, but I will not neglect that.—./ 
Newton. 


+ +e -— 
One man’s misconduct may lead a host into a 


snare; beware how you follow man: “ The pru- 
dent man looketh well to his going.” 
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FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 


STITUTION. 


THE HOWARD IN- 


LOCATED AT NO 1612 POPLAR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


In presenting to the members and patrons of 
the Howard Institution their Fifth Annual Re- 
port, the Managers desire to acknowledge the 
goodness of our Heavenly Father, who has been 
pleased to bless and sustain their feeble efforts, 
raising up friends to aid them in the hour of need, 
and cheering their hearts in the midst of many 
discouragements. 

During the past year, sixty-six women have 
been received into the Institution. Good order 
has generally been maintained, and with many 
of these poor outcasts, the moral and religious 
influences brought to bear upon them have been 
blessed with salutary effects. A considerable 
number have been placed in good ; ituations in 
families, and, for the most part, are doing well. 
Four of these obtained responsible situations in a 
charitable institution in this city. 

The former inmates of the Home not unfre- 
quently visit it, and their manifestations of grat- 
itude are a source of much satisfaction and en- 
couragement to the Managers. In several in- 
stances, they have even offered a portion of their 
earnings to aid in the support of the Institution. 

On the 30th of 7th month, Jane Baird, one of 
the inmates, deceased, after an illness of several 
months. Her heart was made tender by the love 
of her Saviour, aud, through faith in His atou- 
ing blood, and submission to the power of the 
Holy Spirit, she obtained the forgiveness of her 
sins. She was filled with gratitude to her Heav- 
enly Father for providing her, through the care 
of the Managers, with such a home. 

Our late Matron, Susan Wiggins, left the In- 
stitution in the Eleventh month. Her successor, 
Jane Sulleberger, is discharging the important 
duties of her office to the satisfaction of the Man- 


agers. In Mary Nicholson, the Assistant Matron, | 


we believe we have also a valuable and conscien- 
tious officer. 

Dr. Fish has generously given his medical at- 
tention to our sick inmates during the year, and 
is entitled to the thanks of the Managers. 

The “ Howard” may now be regarded as one 
of the permanently-established institutions of 
Philadelphia. For the information of those who 
are not familiar with its design, it may be well 
here to state, that nearly all who are admitted to | 
its care are discharged female prisoners. The | 
“ Committee of Women Friends,” who, for about 
thirty-six years, (with one short intermission,) 
have visited our prisons weekly, frequently met | 
with those who gave evidence of a desire to re- | 
form, but who, on being discharged, without home 
or friends to shield them from temptation, again | 
fell back into crime. It was thus that the As-| 
sociation found their efforts baffled. To estab- | 
lish an asylum where such prisoners might be in- | 
structed and usefully employed, the sincerity of) 
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their reformation fairly tested, and the provision 
of sheltered situations thus made more easy, be- 
came at length a necessity. The result of that 
necessity was the Howard Institution. 

Among those who crowd our prisons are many 
who have been made the dupes of more practised 
criminals, still more who have thougbtlessly 
yielded to the power of evil influences, and not a 
few who thus suffer the loss of respectability for 
the slightest offences. The work of Prison Re- 
form, which has made so much progress during 
the last half century, would fall far short of its 
proper scope, if it failed to provide for the resto- 
ration of such as these to virtue and respectabil- 
ity; and even to the more hardened and aban- 
doned these better influences of Christian benev- 
olence are surely due. The long seclusion of 
their prison cells presents a most favorable open- 
ing for pressing upon their notice the mercies and 
truths of the Gospel. The interest thus mani- 
fested in their welfare is often gratefully weleom- 
ed; and when the prisoner comes forth to begin 
anew the career of life, with her heart peculiarly 
susceptible to whatever influence awaits her, it 
is a fitting time to give her a more practical evi- 


dence of Christian love. In the Home, still 


under the care of those in whom she has learned 
to confide, an opportunity is given to turn from 
her evil ways, and prepare herself to discharge 
the duties of an honest life. 

With such a field of labor and such purposes 


in view, shall not the Howard [nstitution receive 


the liberal support of a Christian community / 


On behalf of the Managers. 
Repecca CoLuins, Directress. 
Sarauw F. SMiney, Seeretary. 
PuLapetpuia, Twelfth Month 31st, 18 
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DISINFECTANT. 
A medical discovery of much value, destined 


to effect a great amelioration in the treatment of 
ulcers, abscesses, flesh wounds, ete., has lately 


'been made by two former internes or house 


surgeons of the Hospice de la Charité, and by 
them generously offered to the world, without 


| fee or reward. At the last sitting of the Academy 


of Sciences, the celebrated Dr. Velpeau demanded 
permission to make an important communication, 
and announced that the two young practitioners 
in question, Messrs. Corme and Demeaux, had 
paid him a visit for the purpose of presenting to 
his notice their discovery, and explaining to him 
its results. Messrs. Corme and Demeaux have 
found a process for the complete and instantane- 
ous disinfection of animal matter. The action 
of the disinfecting agent arrests the progress of 
decomposition, and effectually prevents the gen- 
eration of insects. The substance prepared for 
use costs here about one frane for a hundred 
pounds, and the expense in America would prob- 
ably be still less. The following is the formula, 
as given by the inventors themselves :— 
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Plaster of commerce, reduced to a fine powder, 
one hundred parts; coal tar, one to three parts. 
The mixture of the two substances is effected 
with ease by the aid of a mortar, or by any other 
appropriate mechanical means. The application 
of this composition to the dressing of sores or 
wounds requires a particular preparation. A 
certain quantity of the powder, prepared accord- 
ing to the formula, is diluted with olive oil to 
the consistency of a paste or ointment. This 
species of paste or salve is of a dark brown color, 
has a slightly bituminous odor, and may be kept 


REVIEW. 
From All The Year Round. 
SUBTERRANEAN SWITZERLAND. 


Formerly, books, records, human authorities 
(as they were called,) transmitted occasional 
truths, but more frequently error after error, to 
successive generations. Strange assertions ap- 
peared to be truths, because the venerable but 
credulous Pliny, or such as Pliny, had delivered 
them, ex cathedri, to mankind. Now, we choose 
to see and judge for ourselves. Even history, 
which emphatically might be termed a science 


|of record, is obeying the universal rule. If we 


in a closed jar for an indefinite period. The oil) do not supersede, we, at least, strive to authenti- 


unites the powder without dissolving it, and the 
composition has the property of absorbing infec- 
tious liquids the instant it is applied to the sore 
which produces them. The application may be 
mediate or immediate. In the latter case, that 
is to say, placing the composition directly in 
contact with the sore, no pain whatever is pro- 
duced; on the contrary, the salve has a de-| 
tersive action, cleanses the sore and favors | 
cicatrization. 

In the course of his remarks, Dr. Velpeau 
mentioned the case of a patient at the Charité, 
to whom the new process had been applied with 
perfect success. This person was afflicted with | 
a frightful abscess in the thigh, from which ex- 
uded a purulent matter of a most infectious | 


cate history by the evidence of our eyes. And 
how do we effect this? Precisely by the same 
method that the geologist makes use of, when 
he is so wise—or, us poor Cowper thought, so 
sinful—as to— 
** Drill and bore 
The solid earth, and from the strata there 
Extract a register.”’ 


To the earth, man instinctively turns for the 


}archives of the past—to the earth—the great 


keeper of the dead—the preserver of extinct 
forms and vanished dynastics. We rifle tombs; 
we drive pits into buried cities; we plunge into 
railway cuttings; and so lay bare, and extract, 
the life of other days, as it is made manifest in 
its domestic implements, its handiworks, and 





odor, rendering the operations of the surgeon | 
both painful and difficult. ‘This matter, mixed | 
with a powder held in readiness by the two ex: | 
perimentalists, was disinfected in one minute, | 
touched with impunity by the spectators, and ap- 
plied beneath their noses, without leaving a trace 
of uny leasant dor. i 

As has been seen, the elements of this com- | 
position are of the simplest character, and though | 
intelligence of the discovery could not have 
reached the medical faculty of the United States | 
in advance of this letter, your own surgeons will 
doubtless receive, by the same mail which ear- 
ries this, every corroborating particular. My 
desire is to make known the event throughout 
our country, and [ sincerely hope this paragraph 
may be widely copied by your exchanges. As 
Dr. Velpeau himself observed at the close of his 
observations before the Academy, too much pub- 
licity cannot be given to so valuable a discovery, 
as well as the disinterestedness of its authors. In 
their own report, Messrs. Corme and Demeaux 
state that the composition may be applied in the 
form of a poultice on cotton, and laid on the 
wound. They demonstrate that their mode of 
dressing possesses the double property of disin- 
fecting morbid products and of absorbing their 
liquids. This last circumstance entirely obviates 
the necessity of lint—which is one of the most 
important features of the discovery — Cor. N. Y. 
Express. 

cilia 

Reward a good servant well: and rather quit, 

than disquiet thyself with an ill one.—Penn. 


ornaments, its modes of sepulture, and scrolls of 
epitaph. For many a year we have been bur- 
rowing thus: so that, since the day when, in 
711, Herculaneum gave up to view her first 


| secrets, subterranean research has become an art 


that is already advancing to a respectable 


| maturity. But the immense stride forward that 


it has made in our day, is owing to the multitude 
of objects and observations that have been so 
discovered and accumulated as to admit of chro- 
nology being founded, not on conjectural eras, 
but on the objects themselves, which, whereso- 
ever found, illustrate and determine those eras. 
The old natural geology loosely judged of periods 
by the mere substances in which certain fossils 
were found. It babbled of the green-sand fossils, 
the fossils of the coal, the fossils of the chalk, 
ete. But this method of classification was found 
to be misleading and imperfect. “It is well 
known,” as Sir R. I. Murchison in his Siluria 
observes, “that a mass of sediment which in 
one tract is calcareous, often becomes sandy and 
argillaceous in another ; and thus, in such cases, 
very close examination of the fossils can alone 
decide the exact line of demareation.’”’ To this 
I add, from my own observation, that, in Switz- 
erland, where there is no chalk, the peculiar 
fossils belonging to the cretaceous period are 
found in clay. Safely and rightly, then, each 
period of ascending organization is decided by 
the fossil which is unalterable, and not by the 
local matter around it, which is susceptible of 
very great and surprising transformation. So it 
is with human geology. Recent works on an- 
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cient pottery take the line of judging of the age 
of a vase by form and manner of embellishment 
not by the lovality in which the 
The Htrurian 


vase is found. 
tomb, in which certain urns are 
discovered, does not prove that the urns are | 
Etrurian ; the forms of them, and the pigments, 
and the figures on them, may determine that! 
they are of Greek, or hap ly of Egyptian origin, 
and that they have come from afar. 

The same analytical argument that has been | 
found satisfactory in respect to earth-buried | 
objects, is now bein: o applied to certain relics of | 
antiquity discovered in water. ‘The discovery |i 
has taken place in some of the lakes of Switz- | 
erland ; it is found that these relics are | 
dubitably of a period far anterivr to the Roman | 
conquest. ‘Traces of lake dwellings, even of | 
lake villages, have been discovered; that is, of | 
cabins that have rested on piles, advancing, 
Dutch fashion, far into the water. The most re- 
markab| liscoveries was made in 186, 
in the Lake of Moosseedorf, six miles from Berne. 
This lake, having been partially drained for 
agricultural purposes, gave to view the broken 
remains of stakes projecting a little above the 
mud that formed the bed of the lake. A further 
search revealed that many more stakes were 
hidden ; being covered by a kind of under-water | 
peat, in which have been found upwards of a 
thousand articles of a simple, and evidently very 
remote manufacture. 


and 


» of these 


‘Taking for granted that a nation in its infancy 
uses, for its«ijmmediate purposes, only the sub- 
stances which it finds ready to its hand, we can- 
not but assign to articles composed merely of 
stone, wood, or clay, a high antiquity. 
ing old fables, we discover that the golden age 


Revers- 


was not the age of gold, but of wood and stone. 
Of course, these primitive substances, worked by | 
human hands, have the priority over articles 
wrought from metal. Ops gave Saturn a stone 
to devour, long before Vulcan (scripturally Tubal 
Cane) became “ the instructor of every artificer 
in brass and iron.” Judging thus, we find that} 
the articles from the Lake of Moosseedorf bear 
the stamp of primitive antiquity. They consist | 
of fragments of rude pottery, made by the hand, 
evidently without a turning-wheel, domestic im- 
plements® j in stone and stag’s-horn, without any 
trace of metal. The stone—a kind of serpen- 
tine, extremely hard—is fashioned into hatchets 
bearing the form of a wedge, and into instru- 
ments resembling chisels, hammers and knives 
Not one of the hatchets has been pierced—as in 
our day—so as to admit of a handle being insert- 
ed into it; on the contrary, the stone hatchet- 
head itse HP has been inserted into a handle, 
generally of stag’s-horn, in some few cases of 
wood. 





Passing some time at Lausanne, I was made 
aware of these discoveries in, and near to, the 
Lake of Moosseedorf; and obtained a note of in- 
troduction to Professor Troyon, head of the 


might be 


other lakes 
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Museum at Lausanne, who had transferred from 


,| the natural Museum of the Peat-moss, a quantity 


of the sub lacustrine articles 
museum of his own. 

The professor, a most intelligent gentleman, 
with a benevolent countenance, beyan his lecture, 
(for such, — as it was, his discourse 
called), by opening a cupboard and 
displaying g a variety x human skulls. ‘hese were 
|all the skulls of Helvetians, or of Celts prior to 
Helvetians, or of some unnamed people older 
than the Celts. These, like many other articles 
in this private Museum, had been chiefly dis- 
covered or dug up from ancient tumuli by the 
professor himself. He made me observe how 
| small were the earliest s skulls—unintellectual, but 
not cruel like some of later savage nations, in 
which the great proportion of brain lay behind 
the ear; and so led me on to the higher dev.elop- 
ments of the skulls of the civilized, that oceu- 
pied the upper shelves of the closet. We next 
proceeded to survey the contents of the first 
glass case, which were supposed to be coeval with 
the small-skulled generation. ‘ihese were the 
horn and stoue industrial implements, that had 
recently been discovered in the Moosseedorf and 
in Switzerland; yet, even here, | 
should say that the ingenuity displayed in the 
structure of these peculiar instruments betoken- 
ed a people already somewhat advanced out of 
the first state of barbarism. ‘The odd thing that 


to a well-ordered 


|strikes an observer first, is the small, toylike 


character of every thing. Hatchet, indeed! 
One of these Lake-people hatchets lies on the 


| quarter-sheet of fooiscap on which I am writing, 


with room to spare. It isa pretty baby-hatchet, 


|a piece of serpentine, not two inches lon; @) very 


well-sharpened, however,) inserted with w onder- 
ful firmness into a detached portion of 
horn. 


stag’ s- 
I asked the professor, “* Could any one 
have ever cut down a tree with that small thing?’’ 
The professor replied that by marks found on 


the old buried timber, it appeared probable that 


the ancient Lakers charred and nearly burnt 
through the trunks of the trees before they felled 
them with their miniature stone-hatchets. My 
attention was next turned toa dandy poniard, 
entirely of stag’s-horn. A sharp-pointed and 
polished piece of horn, about four inches long, 
is inserted into an unpolished piece of antler, 
somewhat longer. The professor suggested that 
the handle this poniard was worn almost 
smooth by use. I said, “ Could the owner have 
killed so many men as that implies?” “No?!” 
returned the professor, with a smile; “ but the 
dagger may have served many uses—as a defence 
from wild beasts, to kill wild animals in the 
chase, and, perhaps, now and then, to despatch 
an enemy.” Next, [admired a variety of small 
instruments that would have gone into a lady’s 
étui—needles of bone, not perforated, and even 
a bodkin, properly perforated, a specimen almost 
unique: small chisels of beautifully polished 


of 
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serpentine, some of which looked quite gemlike 
in their green half-transparent lustre. These 
were supposed to be for cutting leather for moc- 
casins or other garments. Then I noticed 
teeth of the red deer fastened into handles of 
rough horn. These, it is supposed, were used 
for polishing down the protuberant seams of 
barbarian dresses. 

Very curious, indeed, were certain minute 
saws, not more than three inches long, like re- 
ductions of Queen Elizabeth’s pocket-comb, with 
the teeth broken off. These flint saws, and one 
or two scooplike articles that looked as if meant 
to scrape off the hair from deer-hides, also of 
flint, give rise, as Professor Troyon observed, to 
curious speculations. Flint of any kind is very 
rare in Switzerland, and flint of the particular 
kind from which the ancient Lakers had wrought 
their saws and knives, is not found in Switzer- 
land. 

The induction is, that the Lake-people were 
already sufficiently advanced in civilization to 
have made the first step towards commerce by 
import, or barter. The especial silex of the 
Lakers might have come from some neighboring 
portion of Gaul; but, in truth, it resembled 
more the kind of flint that is found on our own 
British coasts. To have fashioned a flint knife, 
such as was shown me, four inches long, the 
improving savages of the Lacustrine period must 
have had a very large flint-stone, such as Great 
Britain peculiarly produces. Waiving a too pre- 
cise settlement of this curious question, we, at 
least, are sure that the flint found at Moosseedorf 
was nota native production of Switzerland. There 
were also small arrow-heads prettily and neatly 
wrought from a fine kind of silex. 

Under a glass and framed like a picture, I ob- 
served something that looked like coarse, dark 
netting, the reticulations of which were jointed 
by rude knots. his, the professor told me, was 
a specimen of the supposed garments of the an- 
cient people; of which the material was flax, 
und the mode of putting together, knitting, or 
rather knotting: the art of weaving not yet 
being practised by the Lakers. Some of the 
mysterious-looking needles in horn might have 
served for the manufacture of this primitive sort 
of shirting. 


To be concluded.) 
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ABIDE WITH ME. 


“Abide with us: for it is towards evening, and the day is far 
spe:t.”—LUKE 24: 29. 

Abide with me: fast falls the eventide, 

The darkness deepens ; Lord, with me abide: 

When other helpers fail, and comforts flee, 

Help of the helpless, Oh abide with me! 


Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day ; 
Earth’s joys grow dim, its glories pass away ; 
Change and decay in all around I see: 
O thou who changest not, abide with me. 


REVIEW 


Not a brief glance I beg, a passing word, 

But as thou dwell’st with thy disciples, Lord. 
Familiar, condescending, patient, free : 
Come, not to sojourn, but to abide with me. 


Come, not in terrors as the King of kings, 

But kind and good, with healing in thy wings ; 
Tears for all woes, a heart for every plea: 
Come, friend of sinners, thus abide with me. 


Thou on my head in early youth didst smile, 
And though rebellious and perverse meanwhile, 
Thou hast not left me, oft as I left thee: 

On to the close, O Lord, abide with me. 


I need thy presence every passing hour ; 

What but thy grace can foil the tempter’s power ? 
Who like thyself my guide and stay can be? 
Through cloud and sunshine, O abide with me. 


I fear no foe with thee at hand to bless: 

Ills have no weight and tears no bitterness : 

Where is death’s sting! where, grave, thy victory? 
I triumph still, if thou abide with me. 


Hold up thy cross before my closing eyes, 
Shine thro’ the gloom and point me to the skies ; 
Heaven’s morning breaks and earth’s vain shadows 
flee : 
In life, in death, Oh Lord, abide with me. 
H. F. Lyte. 


EXTRACT 
FROM J. G. WHITTIER’S ‘‘ PREACHER.’’ 


With zeal wing-clipped and white heat cool, 
Moved by the spirit in grooves of rule, 

No longer harried and cropped and fleeced, 
Flogged by sheriff and cursed by priest, 
But by wiser counsels, left at ease 

To settle quietly on his lees, 

And, self-concentred, to count as done 
The work which his fathers scarce begun, 
In silent protest of letting alone, 

The Quaker kept the way of his own— 

A non-conductor among the wires, 

With coat of asbestos proof to fires, 

And quite unable to mend his pace 

To catch the falling manna of grace, 

He hugged the closer his little store 

Of faith, and silently prayed for more. 
And, vague of creed and barren of rite, 
But holding as in his Master’s sight, 

Act and thought to the inner light, 

The round of his simple duties walked 
And strove to live what the others talked ! 


In the war which Truth or Freedom wages 
With impious fraud and the wrong of ages, 
Hate and malice and self-love mar 

The notes of triumph with painful jar, 
And the helping angels turn aside 

Their sorrowing faces, the shame to hide. 
Never on custom’s oiled grooves 

The world to a higher level moves, 

But grates and grinds with friction hard 
On granite boulder and flinty shard, 
The heart must bleed before it feels ; 
The pool be troubled before it heals ; 
Ever by losses the right must gain ; 
Every good have its birth of pain ; 

The active Virtues blush to find 

The Vices wearing their badge behind, 
And Graces and Charities feel the fire 
Wherein the sins of the age expire ; 
The fiend still rends, as of old he rent 
The tortured body from which he went. 





But Time tests all. In the overdrift 
And flow of the Nile with its annual gift, 
Who cares ‘or the Hadji’s relics sunk ? 

Who thinks of the drowned-vut Coptic monk ? 
The tide that loosens the temple’s stones, 
And scatters the sacred ibis bones, 

Drives away from the valley-land 

That Arab robber, the wandering sand, 
Moistens the fields that know no rain, 
Fringes the desert with belts of grain, 

And bread to the sower brings again. 

So the flood of emotion deep and strong 
Troubled the land as it swept along, 

But left a result of holier lives, 

Tenderer mothers and worthier wives. 

The husband and father, whose children fled, 
And sad wife wept, when his drunken tread 
Frightened peace from his roof-tree’s shade, 
And a rock of offence his hearthstone made, 
In a strength that was not his own, began 
To rise from the brute’s to the plane of man. 
Old friends embraced, long held apart 

By evil counsel and pride of heart ; 

And penitence saw, through misty tears, 

In the bow of hope on its cloud of fears, 

The promise of Heaven’s eternal years, 

The peace of God for the world’s annoy, 
Beauty for ashes and oil of joy! 
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KINDNESS IN SMALL THINGS. 


Since trifles make the sum of human things, 
And half our misery from our foibles springs ; 
Since life’s best joys consist in peace and ease, 
And few can save or serve, but all may please ; 
Oh, let the ungentle spirit learn from hence, 
A small unkindness is a great offence ; 
Large bounties to bestow we wish in vain, 
But all may shun the guilt of giving pain. 

HA. More. 


ao<iiinens 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien IntELLIGENcE.—Advices from Liverpool are 
to the 29th ult. 

The French government, it was said, had resumed 
negotiations with that of England, through the me- 
dium of the British Minister at Paris, to obtain a for- 
mal adoption of the principle of non-intervention in 
the affairs of Italy. It proposed that the two gov- 
ernments should address a joint note to the other 
European powers, declaring that an infraction of that 
principle would be regarded as a cause forwar. The 
British Cabinet, however, while expressing its readi- 
ness to support the principle, either in the Congress 
or in communication with foreign powers, stated its 
inability to adopt, without consent of Parliament, a 
course which might possibly lead to hostilities. It 
was apprehensive that the northern powers would not 
agree to principles which oppose the right of every 
government to form such alliances as it may choose. 
This proposition being thus declined, the negotiations 
for a Congress had been renewed by France, which 
had by telegraph informed the northern courts of the 
desire of the Emperor. 

A report had been circulated that Cardinal Anto- 
nelli had resigned his position in the Papal govern- 
ment, but it was not confirmed. 

An important letter from the French Emperor to 
the Pope had been published, in which, in response 
to the appeal made by the latter to his loyalty, the 
Emperor declares that while the Congress cannot fail 
to recognize the rights of the Pope overthe Romagna, 
it will not probably be willing to use violence for its 
subjection, which would only perpetuate a state of 
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the remainder. 
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irritation and jealousy. 


He therefore advises the 


| Pope to consent to sacrifice the revolted provinces, 


on condition of being guaranteed in the possession of 
The Pope was officially reported to 
have replied, refusing to yield the rebellious prov- 
inces. 

Great Brrrary.—The Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce had memorialized Lord Palmerston to bring 
the subject of international maritime law before the 
European Congress. 

A meeting of the Great Eastern Ship Company had 
been held in London, at which a report was presented, 
showing the position of the company, and announcing 
the resignation of the Board of Directors. A motion 
to receive the report led to the offer of an amendment 
that a committee of investigation should first be ap- 
pointed. After a warm discussion, the amendment 
was voted down at an adjourned meeting, and the 
report adopted; but the committee was afterwards 
appointed, and the election of new Directors was de- 
ferred till that committee should report. 

A submarine telegraph cable had been successfully 
laid between the Channel Islands and France. 


France.—The Commander-in-chief of the French 
expedition to China had embarked at Marseilles, with 
his staff, to go by the route of the overland mail. 

A commercial treaty between France and England, 
it was expected, would be signed in a few days. It 
includes a suppression by France of prohibitions, and 
of a part of the duties on coal and iron; on the part 
of England, a reduction of duties on wines, spirits, 
silks and fancy articles. The Emperor had addressed 
to the Minister of State a manifesto in favor of free 
trade, recommending certain changes of financial pol- 
icy, for which he should ask the approbation of the 
Chambers, and directing bills to be prepared accord- 
ingly. The principal of these are: a suppression 
of the duties on wool and cotton, and a successive re- 
duction of those on sugar and coffee ; active improve- 
ment of the means of internal communication ; a low- 
ering of the costs of canal transportation ; the grant- 
ing of loans to agriculture and industry ; and the un- 
dertaking of other works of public utility. 


Austria.—The Vienna Gazette publishes an im- 
perial decree allowing the testimony of Jews the same 
value as that given by Christians. This measure is 
supposed to be preliminary to according them full 
civil and political rights. 

The Ministry was said to be opposed to active in- 
tervention in Central Italy, lest it should involve a 
renewal of the war with France and Sardinia, which 
might cause the loss by Austria of Venetia, and per- 
haps of Hungary. It was supposed, however, that it 
would protest against the non-fulfilment of the Villa- 
franca agreement relative to the exiled Dukes. 


Iraty.—A meeting of deputies from the city of 
Rome and the States still under the Papal rule, had 
been held at Florence, which, after declaring the in- 
compatibility of the temporal with the spiritual 
power, adopted a resolution to the effect that they 
would use all possible means to establish another 
government. A permanent commission, located in 
Florence, was appointed to carry out this resolution, 
and to invoke the sympathy of the French Emperor. 
Hostile demonstrations against the Papal authorities 
had also been made at Ancona and Pesaro. 

Great uneasiness prevailed in Venetia, and there 
were frequent manifestations of opposition to the 
Austrian government. An attempt to elect a Podesta 
or chief magistrate for Venice, had failed, all those 
proposed, though favorable to Austria, declining an 
election, on account of anonymous letters menacing 
them with death if they accepted it. 

The elections about to take place caused some ex- 
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citement in Milan. Each candidate was called upon , occasioned by the death of D. C. Broderick. His 


to pledge himself to do all in his power to bring 


about the annexation of Central Italy to Sardinia 


and the liberation of Venice. 


DexMark.—The Diet had passed to second read- 
ing, by a large majority, a bill separating church and 
state. 

Bretcium.—The government had decided to send 
a force to China, to act in concert with the Anglo- 


French expedition, with a view of establishing a 


Belgian colony in that country for commercial pur- 


| 
poses. | 


Turkey.—About 18,000 Cireassians who had fled | 


from the Russian power in their country had reached | 


Constantinople, where they were provided by the 
government with food and shelter. 

InpiA.—A submarine telegraph has been success- 
fully laid from Singapore to Batavia. 


Domestic.—Late accounts from the Rio Grande 
state that Cortinas, having escaped into Mexico, had 
collected another body of followers, and was station- 
ed a few miles above Matamoras, sending parties 
over the river to rob the settlers. 

The verdict of the coroner’s jury on'the fall of the 
Pemberton Mill, at Lawrence, has been rendered. It 


attributes the destruction of the building, immedi- | 
ately, to the weakness and insufficiency of the iron 


pillars supporting the interior; the thinness and 
mode of construction of the walls, and the distance 
between the supports under the floor timbers, being 
additional causes, which aided in the demolition. It 
exonerates the owners from direct blame, and 
charges the responsibility upon the architect of the 
mill and the contractor who furnished the pillars. 
Liberal contributions in aid of the sufferers by this 


calamity have been forwarded from various parts of | 


the country to the authorities of Lawrence. The 
amount thus furnished is stated by the Mayor to be 
sufficient to meet the present pecuniary necessities of 
the case. 


Francis Mitchell, porter of the steamship Marion, 
was recently sentenced to be hung at Charles- 
ton, 8. C., for assisting a slave in an attempt to 


escape on board the steamer. He had since been | 


pardoned by the Governor. 

Some of the free colored persons lately expelled 
from Arkansas, have published an appeal to the Chris- 
tian world for protection. They say that the adja- 


| Rice, of Minnesota, offered resolutions to instruct the 
| Committee on Territories to report a bill for the or- 
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election occurred on the day following his inaugura- 
tion as Governor. The Lieutenant-Governor will 


| therefore assume the duties of the office. The 


steamer Northerner, bound to Portland, Oregon, 
was wrecked on the 6th ult., near Cape Mendocino, 
and 33 lives were lost. 

The trial of A. D. Stephens, one of John Brown’s 
associates at Harper’s Ferry, took place last week, 
at Charlestown, Va. He was declared guilty, as his 
comrades had been, of treason, murder and con- 
spiracy. The trial of the remaining prisoner, arraign- 
ed under the name of Albert Hazlitt, but whose 
identity has been denied, was commenced on thi 
6th inst. 


Concress.—In the Senate, on the Ist inst., Gwin, 
of Cal., introduced a bill granting the right of way to 
certain parties for a telegraph line to the Pacific. 


ganization of Dacotah Territory, to which Grimes, of 
lowa, moved an amendment that the portion of the 
former Territory of Minnesota not included in that 
State be annexed to Nebraska. Both were laid over. 
On the 2d, Davis, of Miss., introduced a series of 
resolutions relative to the constitutional obligations 
of the States, the rights of the people of the Terri- 
tories, &c., which were made the special order for the 
8th. Wilson, of Mass., introduced a bill appropriating 
1,000,000 acres of public lands for the benefit of free 
schools in the District of Columbia. On the 6th, 
resolutions were adopted instructing the Post Office 
Committee to inquire into the expediency ot estab- 
lishing semi-weekly mails from St. Josephs. Mo., t 
Placerville, Cal., and from New Orleans to El Paso 
Texas. Wigfall, of Texas, introduced a bill for a 
railroad and telegraph to the Pacific. On the 7th, a 
resolution was offered by Wilson, of Mass., for the 
appointment of a committee to inquire into the extent 
of the President’s patronage, and whether it had been 
used to influence legislation by Congress, or any 
elections in the States or Territories; and also the 
allowance made by contractors for supplies, &c. The 
Post Office Deficiency bill was taken up and discussed, 
but a vote was not taken upon it. 

The long-continued and sometimes excited contest 
in the House on the choice of a Speaker was brought 
to a close on the Ist inst., by the election of William 
Pennington, (Republican, ) of N. J., to that position, 
by a majority of one; the vote being, Pennington 117, 





cent free States refuse to receive them, complain of | McClernand 85, Gilmer 16, and 15 scattering. The 


the cruelty of being forced suddenly from a warm to | 


a cold climate, and give a sad picture of their dis- 
tressed condition. 
The Cincinnati Commercial, of the 31st ult., men- 


Speaker and members were then formally sworn in. 
The rules of the last Congress were adopted, a com- 
mittee, consisting of the Speaker and four others, 
being authorized to report amendments from time t 


tions the arrival in that city of several persons who|time. On the 3d, J. W. Forney was elected Clerk 
had been expelled, a few days before, from Bracken | of the House, and H. W. Hoffman Sergeant-at-Arms. 
County, Ky., on account of holding anti-slavery | A motion to allow the late Clerk, (who acted as pre 
sentiments. Some of them, among whom was J. G. | siding officer until the election of Speaker), the sum 
Fee, belonged to the company recently driven out| of eight dollars per day from the beginning of the 
from Madison County, and were seeking a place to | session to the 3d inst., in addition to his salary, was 
settle in Bracken County, of which several of the com-| lost. Phelps, of Mo., asked and obtained leave to 
pany were natives. They applied tothe civil power for | introduce a bill making appropriations for the Post 
protection, but in vain. Office Department. He moved its reference to the 
J. H. Wheeler, of N. C., has sent a memorial to | Committee of the Whole, pending which motion the 
the legislature of Pennsylvania, asking indemnity | House adjourned to the 6th. On that day, the bill 
for the loss of three slaves, ‘‘stolen’’ or ‘‘ spirited| was taken up, the rules being suspended, and was 
away ’’ from him by a citizen of this State, in 1855, | passed. It appropriates $4,296,000 fur the year end- 
as he was passing thruogh Philadelphia to embark | ing in the 6th month last, and $6,400,000 for the 
for Nicaragua. He estimates his loss at $5000.| year ending 6th month, 1860; provides for allowing 
These are the slaves whose release occasioned the | interest to contractors on their unpaid claims, and 
celebrated case of Passmore Williamson. appropriates $1000 for the hire of extra clerks in the 
The latest arrival from California brings intelli- | Department to expedite the payment of the creditors 
gence that the Governor of that State, M.S. Latham, | of the Department. A Doorkeeper and Postmaster 
had been elected U. 8. Senator, to fill the vacancy | for the House were then elected. 





